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SKETCHES, 
Wistorical and Pictorial. 


OF PAINTING IN ITALY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS RESTORATION. 








SIMONE MEMMI was also contemporary with Petrarch, and owes to the praises of 
the enthusiastic Poet an immortality which he never would have obtained from the merits of 
his own works. Simone was more famous for his portraits than his historical pictures, and 
he won the affection and admiration of Petrarch by painting the portrait of his beloved Laura. 
Vasari informs us that Simone was sent to Avignon by Signor Pandolfo Malatesta, to paint 
the portrait of ** Messer Francesco Petrarca,” who was then attending the Court at that 
place, and who took that opportunity to engage Simone to execute a picture of “‘ Madonna 
Laura.” The enamoured Poet has made this production of Simone’s pencil the subject of 
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two of his Sonnets, the 57th and 58th. In the first of these he insists that the painter of his 
Laura must have visited Paradise, and brought from thence the image of her beauties :— 


*¢ Ma certo il mio Simon fu in Paradiso, 
Onde questa gentil Donna si parte . 

Ivi Ja vide, e la ritrasse in carte, 

Per far fede quaggiu del suo bel viso.’’ 


And then in the fervor of his impassioned strains, he goes on to pay the most flattering com- 
pliment to the talents of the artist, attributing to his work the charms of a creation made in 
Heaven, and not on Earth,— 
“ non qui fra noi, 
Ove le membre fanno all’alma velo.” 


In the beautiful edition of the ‘‘ Rime del Petrarca, Venezia presso Ant. Zatta, 1756,” 
art two small portraits of Petrarch and Laura, copicd from a mezzo-relievo in marble, at 
that time in the possession of Bindo Peruzzi, who attempts to shew, in a letter inserted in 
the same work, that his marble portrait of Laura is the one to which Petrarch alludes in the 
two Sonnets above mentioned, and that Petrarch’s praises were bestowed on Simone not as 
a painter, but as a sculptor. The following are the portraits we speak of :— 


Peruzzi’s opinion, however, rests on a very shallow foundation. His only reasons for 
the supposition are, first, the use of the word ‘ stile,” in the 58th Sonnet, which he takes to 
signify chisel ; and next the mention of the names of Polycletus and Pygmalion in both the 
Sonnets, rather than those of any painter of antiquity. But it seems to be altogether a very 
improbable and a very forced conjecture. ‘The expression ‘‘ Ja ritrasse in carte,”’ is surely 
unequivocal; and as for the word “ stile,”’ nothing is more common than to use it to express 
a pencil, or any other instrument employed in drawing. Thus Michel Angelo, in a Sonnet in 
praise of Vasari, says— 

** Se con lo stile e co’colori avete, &c. 


Nothing can be more absurd than to pick out the names of Pygmalion and Polycletus in sup- 
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port of his idea; for the first is only mentioned by the Poet, in expressing a wish that his 
Laura’s portrait could be animated like the statues of that fumed sculptor of antiquity; aud 
the second is very naturally introduced amidst his praises of his mistress’s beauty of form, 
the rules of which are as necessary to the painter as to the sculptor. But the most complete 
answer to the learned Commentator’s opinion is to be found in one of Petrarch’s Latin let- 
ters*, in which he mentions Simone, not as a sculptor, but as one of the greatest: painters ; 
so that there is every reason to believe that Peruzzi’s marble was not the work of Simone 
Memmi himself, but a copy from his pictures. 

Simone Metmi also introduced the portraits of Petrarch and Laura into a picture, which 
he painted for the church of Santa Maria Novella, and which contained portraits of the Pope, 
several Kings, Princes, Cardinals, and other distinguished personages, He was occupied on 
this picture at the time when Petrarch received the crown of Jaurel in the capitol of Rome. 
Among the pictures which Simone painted for that church, was one relating to the history of 
St. Rainerius, in which he represented the Holy Father driving away the Devil, who had 
come to tempt him. ‘To get over the difficulty of expressing the shame and confusion which 
his Satanic Majesty no doubt felt on this occasion, Memmi had recourse to the ingenious 
stratagem, authorised by ‘Timanthes, of hiding his face with his hands ; but to make up for the 
deficiency, he painted a large scroll issuing from his mouth, and bearing the words ‘‘ Ohime! 
non posso piu !’’ Labels of this kind, which were introduced at the earliest period of the re- 
storation of art, were by no means uncommon even at a later date than that of Simone Memmi. 





ANTIQUITIES. 


SYRACUSAN MEDALS. 


ANTIQUARIAN discoveries will never cease, as long as rust and ruins remain. This solemn 
truth has been forced upon our attention, by the work (now before us) of a learned Sicilian, 
who, from the edges of an old coin, has lately established the existence, and determined the 
reign of two kings of Syracuse, unnoticed in the works of any ancient historian extant. 

In the Menechmi of Plautus, we have the following verses :— 


Non ego te novi Menechmum, Moscho prognatum patre ? 
Qui Syracusis perhibere uatus esse in Sicilia, 

Ubi rex Agathocles reguator fuit, et iterum Pinthia : 
‘Tertium Liparo, qui in morte regaum Hieroni tradidit ; 
Nunc Hiero est. 

Agathocles is well known both to Greek and Roman history. Hiero is likewise well 
kuown, but the names of the two other personages in the catalogue represented as kings of 
Syracuse, form an interpolation which history does not acknowledge. ‘The ouly proof of their 
existence has hitherto rested on this passage of Plautus, and consequently the only witness 
summoned to establish their royal claims, is the courtesan Erotium. Whether the authority 
of a comic verse, and the testimony of a dame, who, from her profession, would be considered 
in our days, to ‘‘ have no more faith in her than a stewed prune ;” were sufficient to 
establish the reign of two unknown kings, has long been questioned. Most of the learned 


* Famil. Epist. L. V. Ep. 17. ‘* Duos ego novi pictores egregios, ac formosos, Jottum 
Florentinum civem, cujus inter modernos ingens fama est, et Simouem Senensem, &c. 
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accordingly, were disposed to give up this Pinthia and Liparo as theatrical usurpers, instead 
of the real sovereigns, when the discovery of the following two coins or medals was adduced 
to confirm them both to the throne: — 


The first which represents a head of Diana inscribed Zwruge and having on the re- 
verse a wild boar, with the words wre and Basiasos, has been known for two cen- 
turies, but was supposed to belong to Pinthias, tyrant of Agrigentum, who is mentioned in 
Diodorus Siculus as having carried on a war with Icetas of Syracuse, and having founded a 
city to which he gave the name, Pentiada, after his own. The second, which has on the front 
a laurelled head, inscribed Asragov, and on the reverse a Pegasus, was discovered by our 
Sicilian Author, the Chevalier Calcagui, in 1803, and proved to his satisfaction, six years 
afterwards, to be the coin of the identical Pinthia, mentioned by the comic poet. Hear with 
what self congratulation the Chevalier speaks of this great discovery: ‘‘ All that could be 
desired by historians, philologers and medalists, after the discovery of the coin of Pinthia, was 
that of his successor Liparo. This—Oh how delighted Iam to repeat it—has at last been 
recovered, and will remain extant for ages with his countenance and his name. And I must 
reckon myself most fortunate in being the discoverer—I who delight in this most elegant 
study—I who am myself a Sicilian, who have discovered the coin and settled the reign of his 
predecessor.”’ 

{t may seem cruel to disturb such innocent and learned complacency, but we cannot 
nelp making a remark or two on this supposed discovery. In the first place it did not appear at 
all necessary before the reappearance of these coins to find out two Syracusan kings, corres- 
ponding to those mentioned in Plautus. Consider the circumstances in which their names 
occur. Menzchmus Sosicles, one of the twin brothers, had first arrived at Epidamnus, a 
town on the eastern shore of the Adriatic in search of his brother, and had been mistaken by 
Erotium for the other Menechmus, who frequented her house. He denies her acquaintance, 
and declares that she never saw him before, while she in reply, tries to convince him that she 
knew him by mentioning her knowledge of his parentage and country. Now it was surely not 
necessary for the purposes of the comedy that the courtesan should repeat the annals of foreign 
dynasties, and show herself a faithful historian of foreign kings. The person to whom she 
thought she was addressing herself had left Syracuse young, and could not be supposed to care 
much about intermediate events or reigns. If, therefore, she could babble out three or four 
names, being correct in that of Agathocles and Hiero, both of whom were celebrated in sur- 
rounding countries, and one of whom was reigning at the time, she answered the purpose 
sufficiently of identifying the city of Syracuse, which indeed scarcely required any identifica- 
ion, and being, one would suppose, less liable to be mistaken when mentioned by name than 
described as under the dominion of any of the tyrants who had oppressed it. ‘l'e show her im- 
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mense learning, however, respecting distant countries, and to recal to the remembrance of her 
lover, topics about which they had often conversed, she introduces all the Sicilian names 
with which she was acquainted, the most prominent of them being connected with the govern- 
ment of Syracuse. Nor is it any objection to this hypothesis, that Sosicles Menaechmus, who 
had first arrived from Syracuse, allows the accuracy of her information, and is supported in 
his admission, by his servant Messanio. 


Men. Haud falso, mulier, pradicas. 
Mess. Num isthec mulier illinc venit, que te novit tam cate ? 
MeN. Hercle opinor, pernegari non potest. 


As the identity of the city was established by two notorious names, the interpolation of 
iwo others at random, which were likewise Sicilian, could excite no suspicion. Besides the 
remark of the stranger implies rather an acknowledgment of the courtesan’s accuracy of in- 
formation respecting his birth-place, than a suffrage in favour of her chronological correcte 
ness. Suppose that on pne of the Parisian stages, a similar occurrence were to be repre- 
seuted, and that some French Erotium were to say to some English J/enechmus— 

** Do not I know you well, your birth and lineage ? 

** Are you not sou to Bulcalf, of Old London ? 

‘* Where Wood was twice Lord Mayor, where Greenfat ruled ? 
** Where late John Gilpin filled the civic throne ? 

** And Garrat now maintains his turtle reign ? 


would not both the Londoner and the audience, hearing the names of Wood and Garrat, give 
the courtesan credit for her knowledge of London, or at least allow that she had sufficiently 
identified it by its civic dynasties, though no such persons as Alderman Greenfat or Gilpin 
had ever occupied the civic chair ? 

In the second place, we see no reason to believe that any tyrapt or sovereign of Syracuse 
whatever intervened between Agathocles aud Hiero. The interval of time is not much more 
than twenty years. By the death of Agathocles, the Republican form of Government was re- 
established about the year 288, before Christ; and by the accession of Hiero II. the tyranny 
was restored about 268. It is not presuming too much ou the turbulent of democratic dispo- 
sition of the Syracusans, to syppose that during this short interval they enjoyed a kind of po- 
litical satyrnalia, interrupted ouly by the ambitious attempts of their own generals, and the 
dangerous pretensions of Pyrrhys, whose protection they had invoked against the Carthaginians. 
Hiero, we know, rose by slow degrees from being a soldier and a general of the Republic, 
to be its lord and master. Had Pinthia o: Liparo sat on the throne of Syracuse during this 
short and turbulent period, which comes so expressly within the verge of authentic history, 
they must have shewn more ingenuity in concealing their names, and withholding the events 
of their reigus, than other monarchs in emblazoning them. 

In the third place, allowing that the coins are genuine, do they really support the histo- 
rical edifice which they are brought to prop? It is allowed by history that a king of the 
name of Pinthia reigned over Agrigentum, and that he had a dream about being gored by a 
wild boar, which accounts for the figure of this animal on his coin. May not, therefore, the 
first of these medals commemorate the name and power of an Agrigentine, instead of a Syra- 
cusan king ? 


It is more difficult certainly to get rid of king Liparo, but we would rathey place him 
any where in Sicily, or in the Lipari islands, than on the throne of Syracuse. King Liparus, 
the successor of Lolus, who first colonized and reigned over the islands north of Sicily, js 
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celebrated in history. Qur author proves satisfactorily, that the coin, of which we have given 
the representation above, could not have been coeval with that primitive Liparus; but he has 
not so satisfactorily established the point, that at a subsequent period a medal might not have 
been struck with the name of some ancient chief, This is a coutroversy, however, into which 
we have not room further to enter; and as it might lead us into the Lolian region—into the 


cave of storms—we the nore willingly surrender it to the Society of Antiquarians, who occupy 
that 





Nimborum patriam, loca foeta furentibus Austris. 

Another supposition may still be hazarded respecting this medal of Liparus. May the 
piece not have been struck to commemorate some victory of the Grecian power, rather than 
to pay a reckoning as money? May not Liparus have been a conqueror in the Istmian, or 
other games of Greece? May he not have been a Corinthian jockey, as Mr. Addison calls 
some of the persons who, as victors at these games, appear on medals. He is not called 
king like the other. He may have been only a Syracusan wrestler. ‘The Pegasus merely 
shews that he was by origin a Corinthian, or belonging to a Corinthian colony, and settles 
nothing in respect to his rank or power. 





ITALY DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 


Verona, Sept. V5. 

IN consequence of being detained yesterday at Malsesina, [ was involved in a danger- 
ous adventure. I extricated myself, however, pleasantly cuough ; and the recollection of the 
affair is amusing. Early in the morning I repaired to the old castle, which has neither gate, 
garrison, nor sentinel; and which is, of course, open to any one. I sat down in the court 
in front of a tower built on the rock, having found the situation very convenient for drawing 
The seat I occupied was formed of stone, attached to the wall near a door elevated three or 
four steps; such as often occurs in old buildings. 

I had not been long at work when I observed several persons enter the court and look at 
me as they passed. The number of these observers increased every moment; at last they 
ceased to pass and repass, and assembled and gathered round me. J clearly saw that my 
drawing had excited their attention ; but I continued to employ my pencil quietly, without 
taking notice of them. At last an ill-looking fellow came up to me, and with an air of pert- 
ness asked what I was doing there. I told him I was drawing the old tower, because I wished 
to have a memorandum of Malsesina. He told me I was doing what was not allowable, and 
that I must discontinue. As he spoke in the common Venetian dialect, which I with difficulty 
comprehended, I informed him that J did not clearly understand him. With all the haughty 
Italian coolness he then seized my paper, and tore and cast the pieces on the ground. I ob- 
served that this act of violence was displeasing to the spectators, and 1 heard an old woman 
remonstrate against it. She said the Podesta, who is the proper judge in such case, should 
be sent for. I stood up on the seat with my back against the Cor, and surveyed the con- 
stantly increasing crowd. Every one looked at me eagerly ; but there was an expression of 
good-nature in most of their countenances; and upon the whole, the characteristic appear- 
ance of this mob was to me a very amusing spectacle. I could not help comparing it in my 
own mind to the chorus of the birds in the play of Aristophanes, which had made me laugh so 
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heartily at the theatre of Ettersburgh. I was, therefore, in very good humour ; so that whens 
the Podesta arrived with his secretary, I saluted him with frankness and civility. He asked 
me why I had attempted to make a drawing of the castle. I replied, that I had not observed 
any thing that could induce me to consider it a fortress, I further observed, that the tower 
and the walls were falling to pieces; that there were no gates; that there was nothing to be 
seen about this old edifice that belonged to a place of defence ; and that my only object was 
to draw a ruin, as it appeared to be. 

‘¢ But if it bea ruin,” said some one, ‘* what is there remarkable about it that you 
should wish to draw it?’ I wished to gain time, and conciliate the favour of my audience. 
I therefore replied at some length, that they could not be ignorant that many travellers visited 
Italy merely to see its ruins ; that Rome, the capital of the world, was full of ruins ever since 
it had been ravaged by the barbarians; that those wrecks of antiquity had been drawn over 
and over, hundreds of times ; and that no monument of those remote ages had better resisted 
the efforts both of time and the barbarians, than the Amphitheatre of Verona, the sight of 
which I hoped soon to enjoy. 

The Podesta, who stood before me, was a tall and not very thin man, of about thirty 
years of age. His inexpressive and spiritless countenance was in perfect harmony with the 
dull and drawling tones of his voice. His secretary, who was a smaller man, though appa- 
rently more active, appeared nevertheless much embarrassed by the novelty of so uncommon 
an occurrence. While I spoke, 1 appeared to be listened to favourably ; and I read in some 
countenances, especially in those of the females, an expression of kindly assent to the pro- 
priety of my statement. 

What I had said respecting the Amphitheatre of Verona, which is known in the country 
by the name of the Arena, suggested to the secretary the observation, that my excuse applied 
very well to it, as the Circus certainly was a very celebrated Roman monument. With respect 
to the old castle, however, there was nothing remarkable about it, except that it marked the 
boundary betweew the Venetian and Austrian territory ; which was precisely the circumstance 
which attached suspicion to any one who examined it so closely. 1 then endeavoured to ex- 
plain, that Greek and Roman ruins were not the only things worthy of attention, and that 
those of the middle ages also excited curiosity. Long habit had rendered them indifferent to 
these ruins ; but they could not be displeased that I discovered some picturesque beauties, 
which escaped their observation. Fortunately, at this very moment the rays of the sun exhi- 
hited in the most brilliaut light the tower, the rocks, and the walls. With enthusiasm I called 
their attention to this beautiful spectacle. The spectators had the objects of my admiration 
behind them. They did not wish to lose sight of me entirely ; hut contented themselves with 
turning round their heads, like those birds which constantly incline the neck to the wing, 
and thus examined with their eyes what I described. The Podesta himself turned a little, 
but with a deeorous air, towards the objects I had poiuted out. This scene appeared so ridi- 
culous that 1 felt my confidence redouble ; and I did not spare them even the description of 
the ivy, which for centuries had adorned with its ample verdure the old walls and the rocks. 

The secretary observed that all I said was very fine; but the Emperor Joseph was a rest4 
less sovereign, who had not the best intentions towards the Republic of Venice. He signified 
that it was probable I might be one of his subjects sent thither to explore the frontier. 

I immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ I am no subject of the Emperor. Like you, I am proud of 
being the citizen of a Republic. In power and greatness, it is true, it cannot be compared 
with the celebrated Republic of Venice. It is, however, gcverned by its own laws; and in 
industry and wealth, as well as in the wisdom of its administration, it yields to uo city of 
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Germany. I am a native of Frankfort on the Maine; a city, the name and renown of whiclt 
cannot surely be unknown to you.” 

‘¢ Frankfort on the Maine,” said a young and pretty woman. ‘‘ Seignor Podesta, vou 
can soon learn who this stranger is; who, Ldare say, is a gentleman. You have only to send 
for Gregorio; he lived long at Frankfort, and will soon clear up the affair.” 

I perceived that the crowd began to be more and more disposed in my favour. My first 
adversary had disappeared, and the arrival of Gregorio completed my triumph. He was a mar 
about fifty, of a brown Italian complexion. He mentioned several persons whom he had 
served in Frankfort. I proved to him that they were known to me. I remiuded him of some 
details relative to Italian families settled in my native city, which were also known to him. 
All my statements accorded with his recollections. After our colloquy, he addressed the 
magistrate, and said— Seignor Podesta, [ am convinced that this gentleman is a man of 
talents and of good family, who is travelling for his improvement. Let him go at liberty, in 
order that when he returns to his own country he may speak well of us, aud induce others 
to visit Malsesina, the fine situation of which cannot fail to be agreeable to foreigners.” I 
supported this amicable advice by praising the country, the site of the town, and_ the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, not forgetting to applaud the wisdom and vigilance of the ma- 
gistrates. 

Gregorio’s proposition was adopted, and [ was allowed to walk about with him where- 
ever I pleased. I received the congratulations of my landlord ; he appeared very inquisitive, 
respecting a pair of pocket pistols I had with me, and the carrying of which was prohibited 
to the inhabitants of the country under severe penalties. I rid myself of his importunity as 
quickly as possiblé, and hastened to express my gratitude to my deliverer. ‘* You owe me 
110 obligation,” said this worthy man. ‘‘ If the Podesta understood his business; and if his 
secretary were not one of the most greedy fellowsin the world, you perhaps would not have 
got off so easily. But the former was as much embarrassed as you were; and the other con- 
sidered that he could gain nothing by having you arrested and sent to Verona. You may be 
certain, then, that it was determined to set you free before we terminated our conversation.” 

In the evening I went with Gregorio to his vineyard, where he treated me with 
fruit. Hisson, a lad of fifteen, who accompanied us, climbed up the trees and cast down 
the fruit; while his father selected the ripest, which he presented to me. In this society, and 
recollecting the adventure of the morning, I could not help reflecting on the eccentricity of 
the human character, When one can tranquilly enjoy at home, and in the midst of his 


friends, all tfie advantages of life, is it not a singular caprice to run over the world, encoun- 


tering privations and perils, for the sake of gratifying curiosity ? 
About midnight my landlord conducted me to the boat, and carried a basket of fruit, of 


which Gregorio had made me a present ; and I willingly quitted a shore where I had nearly 
experienced the reception given to the companions of Ulysses by the Lastrygones, My voyage 
was favourable. The lake, like a magnificent mirror, reflected the verdant banks of the 
Brescian teiritory. This charming spectacle delighted and soothed my mind. 

The inhabitants of this part of Italy afford few remarks, and those are not very agree- 
able. I had scarcely descended the Brenner, at daybreak, when I perceived a striking 
change of countenance. I was painfully struck with the complexion of the women, who had 
atl a pale-brown tint. Their meagre forms indicated great distress, The appearance of the 
men was a little better. Upon the whole, however, the features appear to preserve their 
regularity along with an expression of benevolence. I attribute the bad health of the people 
to their food, aud in particular to the great use they make of maize and buckwheat. They 
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live almost exclusively on a pottage made with the flour of these two grains. The German 
Tyrolese make cakes, with butter, of the same flour. In the Italian Tyrol they make checse- 
cakes of it, and there no butchers’ meat is caten, This kind of nutriment may be expected to 
attach itself like a kind of viscus to the sides of the stomach, and to obstruct the passages. It 
is doubtless this food which destroys the complexion of the women and children, and gives 
them a sickly appearance. Ttey also eat fruits and pease, which they prepare with oil and 
garlic. [asked whether there were no rich peasants. “ Yes, there are.” “ Do they live no 
better?” ‘* No, they are accustomed to this diet.’ ‘ Then what do they do with thelf 
money?” ‘Oh! their superiors know how to disencumber them of it.” This is the brief 
substance of my conversation with my landlord’s dauzhter at Botzen. 1 afterwurdsTe ned 
from her, that the vine masters, who appeared to be most comfortable, are really no better 
off ; for they are at the mercy of the merchants of the town, who. in bad years, advance them 
money, and in good seasons take their wine for almost nothing. It is much the same 
everywhere. 





PETRARCH'S TOUR IN GERMANY. 


PerRARCH spent eight months of the year 1333 in making a tour through France and Ger- 
many. Most of his biographers, in alluding to this tour, declare that he undertook it for the 
express purpose of conquering by absence, the violent passion with which Laura had inspired 
him. Unfortunately for this declaration, which is made by Tiraboschi and Ginguené, and 
repeated on their authority, by all who forget that Petrarch was a lover of literature as well 
as of Laura: it is in direct opposition to three distinct statements maule by Petrarch himself, at 
three distinct periods of his life. In his “Epistle to Posterity,” which is written after he had 
ceased to be a young man, and which differs from most other epistles so directed, in having had 
the good fortune to reach its address, he says *, ‘‘ that the eagerness of youth induced him to 
travel through Gaul and Germany ;” and confesses that, ‘though he urged other reasons to his 
patrons to obtain their consent to his departure, his trae reason was a strong desire to see many 
things worth seeing in forcign countries.’” He repeats this assertion ina letter which he seng 
a few years before his death to the Archbishop of Genoa, ( Rerum Senilium lib, X. Epist. I1-y 
and refers to the letters, which he wrote during his trayels, in confirmation of the truth of ic, 
Those letters, which are the third, fourth, and fifth of the second book of his familiar epistles, 
give him the confirmation he requires, and contain besides a brief record of the most remark - 
able things which he saw and heard in the course of his peregrination, It appears from them, 


that, after traversing the south of France, he went to Paris, which he describes as a nasty, 


stinking town, greatly inferior to the reputation which he had heard of it; that from Paris 
he went to Ghent, where he made some stay amongst its artizans and weavers ; that he then 


* “ Juvenilis me impulit appetitus, ut et Gallias et Germaniam peragrarem; et licet alia 
cause fingerentur, ut profectionem meam meis majoribus approbarem, vera tameu causa erat 
multa videndi ardor et studium.”’” Fr. Petrac. Fp. ad Poster. Fdit, Basif. 


N 
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visited the most important towns in Flanders ind Brabaut, and among other places, Lieges, 
where he found two orations of Cicero, but had great difficulty in procuring ink to copy them ; 
that he then sailed down the Rhine to Cologne, a city which he describes as remarkable for 
the beauty of its buildings, the grave deportment of its men, and the singular cleanliness of its 
women, considering its situation in a land of savages (in terr@ barbaricé )—that, whilst there, 
he visited the tombs of the three Magi, which, he informs us, were brought from the East at 
three leaps (¢ribus sallibus), and viewed with veneration the hallowed relics which they in- 
closed ; that on leaving Cologne he returned through the forest of Ardennes to Lyons—that 
he there embarked—and that after a voyage down the Rhone, he arrived in safety at Avignon, 
a place which, though it was-the habitation of demons rather than of men, was rendered dear 
to him by the presence of Laura. If our readers should wish to contrast the account of Ger- 
many in the fourteenth century, by one of the first poets of Italy, with the account of Italy by 
one of the first poets of Germany, which we are now publ'shing, they will be able to do so, by 
referring to the letters we hive mentioned above. They are much too lung for insertion in 
our Journal, but as they contain a legend of some interest, respecting Charlemagne, which is 


not, we believe, generally known, we shall make no apology for eatracting it. 


THE MAGIC RING. 


**T visited the pajace of Charles at Aqua (Aix Ja Chapelle). In the marble Cathedral 
of that town, T saw his tomb, which, to this day, is much yenerated by the barbarians, Some 
clergymen, belonging to the cathedral, told me an amusing story about the place, and after- 
wards shewed it to me in an ancient manuscript.” T have since found it detailed with greater 
accuracy in some modern writers, and now feel inclined to send it for your perusal. T re- 
quest, however, that you will not let the credibility of it rest upon me, but will leave it, as is 
fitting, with the original authors. They relate, that king Charles, whom they impudently 
place on a level with Pompey and Alexander, by tacking the epithet of Great to his name, was 
in love to distraction witha very beautiful little woman—that he was so fascinated by her 
charms, that he abandoned the pursuit of glory, which, up to that time, had been the darling 
pursuit of his soul, and ceased to take any share in the administration of his kingdoms ;—that 
he so far forgat every other interest, nay, that at last he so far forgot himself, as not to be able 
to fix his mind for any length of time upon any other theme than upon her society. This infa- 
t iation gave rise to a mirgled feeling of grief and indignation in the hearts of his subjects, At 
List, when they had begun to despair of his recovery to right reason, (for his mad passion ren. 
dered him deaf to the salutary advice of his wisest counsellors) thé woman, who had created 
all this confusion, suddenly died. Great but secret joy prevailed in consequence at court, but 
it was converted into a hitter wailing, as soon as it was discovered that the mind of the king 
was more disgracefully diseased than it had been during the woman’s lifetime. His passion 
was so far from being mitigated by her death, that it was transferred to her lifeless and disgust. 
ing corpse. He embalmed it in aromatic spices, adorned it with jewels, clothed it in purple, 
and bestowed upon it day and night, numerous attentions, which scemed to emanate from 
desire more than from regret. Words cannot describe how discordant the condition of a lover 
is with thatof aking. They are so opposite to each other in their natures, that they cannot be 
united except with difficulty. For in what does the distinction of a king consist, save in exer- 


Cising a just and glorious dominion? and on what does that of a lover depend, save in submit- 
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ting to an unjust and disgraceful slavery? It so happened, that, whilst the king was thus 


attacked by lunacy—for it was more lunacy than love—the ambassadors of foreign nation, 
and the prefects and governors of his own states, came to consult him on affairs of the mos 
urgent importance to the welfare of his kingdom. Instead of meeting them in counsel, he 
locked himself up in his chamber, clasped in his arms the corpse of his mistress, frequently 
addressed it by the most tender names, as if it were animated and able to reply to them, con- 
fided to it his cares and vexations, whispered into its ear soothing murmurs gnd gentle sighs, and 
shed upon it those scalding tears, which are always the sure concomitants of love. Dreadfu) 
as this consolatioc must have been to his feelings, it was the consolation which Charles, though 
in other respects deemed the wisest of men, selected above all others. The stories add, what, 
in my opinion, neyer could have happened, and what I am therefore very reluctant to 
repeat. There was, at that time, at Court, a priest of Cologne, remaskable for wisdom and 
sanctity, who was a Count of the Empire, and the president of the King’s Counsel. This 
pious priest, pitying the wretched condition of his Sovereign, ang perceiving that human 
remedies were of no avail in relieving it, prayed, day after day, to God for assistance in 
effecting his master’s cure. After he had persisted in his prayer for a length of time, and there 
appeared no probability that he would desist from them, he was one day encouraged and 
rewarded by a singular miracle. He was performing mass according to his custom, and, after 
the most ferveat prayers, was filling his bosom and the altar with tears, when a voice frem 
heaven was heard to say, ‘* Under the tongue of the dead woman lies the cause of the king's 
infatuation.” Gratifjed at thig intelligence, he hurried, as soon as he had finished mass, to the 
*hamber where her body lay; and having obtained entrance into it, owing to the influence 
which he was known to enjoy with the king, carried away from it, in great haste, a gem in 
closed ina very small ring, which he foand, by probing with his finger, under the cold and rigid 
tongue of this unfortunate woman. Charles, returning to the chamber shortly afterwards, has- 
tened, according to his custom, to embrace the dead woman ; but shocked by the sight of a dry 
and withered carcass, recoiled from it with disgust, aud ordered it to be 1emoyed and buried 
forthwith. From that moment his affection was bestowed entirely upon the priest. He con 
s took no measures except by his advice, and would not 
As soon as the priest, whe was a virtuous and 





ferred upon him h after ho ) 
he separated from him by day or by night. 
prudent man, discovered the magic power belqnging to the ring he had fqund under the 
woman's tongue, he determined to get rid of a talisman, which, though it might be desirable to 
many, was to him an intolerable burden ; but fearing lest danger should betide his wovereign 
if he were either to give it to a third person, or to destroy it by fire himself, he flung it into 
a deep pool in a neighbouring marsh, This happened at Aqua, where the king was then re- 
siding with his Court, From that time the king preferred Aquas to all other cities ; he consi- 
dered the marsh, near which it was situated the most lovely lake in his dominions; he would 
sit for hours together in extacies qn its banks, and would appear as much delighted by the 
stench of its waters, asif they had been the sweetest in the world, At last he transferred his 
own residence there; and in the middle of a muddy marsh, at enormous expence, built on 
piles a magnificent palace and cathedral, with the intention of not being allured from them by 
any business, either diyine qr human, In a word, there he spent the remainder of his life, and 
there he was buried, having first enaeted, that the successors to his crown should be crowned 
at Aque—a custom which is observed to this day, and will be observed so long as a Teutonic 
hand shall be permitted to direct the reins of the Roman Empire,” 
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I MARMI DEL DONI. 


Tx turning over the leaves of this hook, we meet, about the middle of the first part, with 
the following singular but vigorous sketch :—- : 
































It is called ** the Lame Pilgrim-Academician,” and seems to have been.a subject, sug- 
gested by some crippled soldier, reduced by the ** fortune of war’’ to a wandering subsistence 
on the precarious charity which mutilated limbs, and tattered habiliments, and premature old 
age, might eatort from the humanity of strangers, Underneath is a notice of Florence, as it 
existed in the days of its greatness, which we have translated. 

** A wonderful city Florence unquestionably is; and the gentlemen are wonderfully amo- 
rous and courteous, And, oh! what a beautiful building that of the new market is. But, in- 
deed, what buildings are wanting here? In every quarter there are palaces; every where 
there are piazzas; and in all directions, monasteries built to the glory of God; so that this 
appears to me the most beautiful place in all the world. There is more capital marble statues 
than in any other city (excepting Rome), and every class of society encourage painting and 
arehitecture, until they depict, even to the hospitals, the loveliness of charity. One must needs 
confess that what was said by certain sage Prelates at the creation of the Pope Boniface 
the Eighth may be frue; namely, ‘ that the Florentines are the Fifth Element,” (as Leadiao 
tipon Dante has written, since this is a place where so much is to be seen, and where so many 
blossoms of genius have produced divine poets.) If I have been so long coming here, 1 must 
have patience: certainly [ might have arrived six days ago, whereas I have been here only 
two; but in these two days, desperately lame as I am, I have seen all the principal sights, 
And now I want to betake me to * the marbles,’’ for it is the time ; and there I am sure of 
being delighted, and of finding some rare and wonderful consolation; for ah! such people 
resort there! 
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SPOHR’S FAUST, 


Tuts Opera, though as yet little known, except in Germany, is not new. It is some 
years since it was brought out; but it is only recently that its adaptation to the piano forte 
has given the amateurs of every country the opportunity of participating to a certain extent 
in the pleasure it is capable of affording, and of forming some judgment on the merits of a 
composition which has been highly extolled by those who have heard it in the German theatres, 
The work is imported from Germany by Boosey, and is entitled * Fausr, romantische 
Oper. in 2 Aufziigen. componirt von Louis Spohr, im Klavierauszuge, von P. Pixis.”” 

Our wish to extract some complete Piece, for the gratification of our Musical Readers, 
prevents us from entering into any critical details on the music of this Opera, or on the story 
which forms its subject, We must at present confine ourselves to this very general observa- 
tion, that the music appears well suited to the romantic and terrific nature of the Legend 
of Faust. The part which we here insert, detached as it is from the whole, is not however 
given in justification of this remark. It is merely a Bucchanalian song; but it ‘sa very fing 
air, composed in the genuine stile of the old German Trinklied. 
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